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measure of our ignorance is the measure of our permissible hope, 
then indeed is the room left for hope large. 

Arthur O. Lovejot. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Psychology of the Religious Life. George Malcolm Stratton. 

London. George Allen & Co. 1911. Pp. ix + 376. 

This volume is one of the " Library of Philosophy " series edited by 
Professor Muirhead. It is most delightfully written, the reader being 
carried along through many difficult problems of the philosophy and psy- 
chology of religion by a real literary style and by constant surprises in 
the way of happy turns of thought. It is a book to be enjoyed by the 
general reader as well as by the specialist. 

The conflict of opposing attitudes, so well known to all students of 
religion, is the underlying theme of the treatment. The author's aim is 
not so much to explain, if that were indeed possible, as to describe the 
various phases of the religious spirit as diverse aspects of this conflict 
of impulses and motives. First he points out the conflicts of feeling and 
emotion as seen in the alternate tendency to exalt and depreciate the self, 
in the breadth and narrowness of sympathy, in the acceptance and re- 
nunciation of the world, in the alternation of gloom and cheer, and so 
forth. In each case the author shows that the opposing attitudes are 
genuine expressions of human moods and are alike needful for the work- 
ing out of the complex religious attitude. " The mind, by its very atten- 
tion to a more impressive form of existence, finds itself drawn to opposite 
poles of feeling ; now honoring and now despising the self ; holding fellow- 
men in respect or in contempt; loving or else hating the ways and insti- 
tutions of the world; viewing the relation between humanity and the 
divine, now with excitement and now with calm, and in particular with 
gladness or with sorrow. The very fealty to the Ideal — stirs into life the 
most contrary emotions." 

Then the conflicts of action are described as seen, on the one hand, in 
excessive ritualism and, on the other, in avoidance of all ritual ; in aggres- 
sive religious activity and in the attitude that shuns all action and seeks 
inner and outer passivity. The varying expression of religion, now in 
some sort of overt action and now in inaction, being but the reflection of 
varying moods in the individual or of varying types of human nature or 
of differences, perfectly genuine, of mental constitution. With all the 
human need of action there are yet cravings that action does not satisfy 
and man often turns and finds satisfaction of religious impulses in passive 
contemplation. " Opposed to the religion of effort and the outward look 
is that of quiet and the inward look." 

Last of all there are the conflicts of thought, the trust in the intellect, 
and the strange jealousy of all things reasoned. The belief now in many 
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gods and now in one supreme divinity, in the known and in the unknown 
god, in the god near at hand and in the gods far off. Particularly inter- 
esting and suggestive is the discussion of the motives leading to a multi- 
plication of gods or to a reduction of all to a unity. 

The closing chapters deal with the nature of the ideal and the stand- 
ards of religion as interpreted through the many-sided conflict of motives 
on which religion is seen to rest. 

To a large extent the data offered hy the author in support of his 
theses are drawn from the highly developed religions of India and of the 
Semitic peoples. If a word of criticism may be offered, it seems to the 
reviewer that the author does not draw sufficiently from the recent litera- 
ture regarding the ethnic religions, e. g., the later researches dealing with 
the American Indians. One finds here an impressive picture of the many- 
sidedness of the religious motive and of the genuineness of many phases 
which seem at first glance to be hopelessly opposed. Nevertheless it is a 
view from only one angle that we are given. Much more might be done 
toward an explanation of the deep-seated conflicts by a more thorough 
discussion of the relation of the inner religious attitudes to the more 
ordinary phases of the life process. The reviewer has the feeling, per- 
haps unwarranted, from reading the book, that the author tends to take 
the conflicts as ultimate facts, referring to them as the final explanation 
of diverse modes of religious expression. Certainly the phenomena of 
social life will throw more light than the author admits upon many of the 
curious opposing tendencies here discussed. 

Irving King. 

State University op Iowa. 

The Alchemy of Thought. L. P. Jacks. New York: Henry Holt and 

Company. 1911. Pp. viii + 349. 

This book is more notable for its manner than its matter. Fluent, 
often witty, distinguished by a rare and welcome ease, which in an in- 
stance or two, it must be confessed, becomes very like journalese, the 
manner, bar prodigality of capital letters amounting to extravagance, is 
a consummation in philosophy much to be desired. The matter is an 
ancient dogma redressed to serve the fashionable taste. Its essence is 
"the whole." Not the "rational whole," for that, because of the new 
mode introduced by pragmatists and pluralists, is no longer the supreme 
excellence. The supreme " whole " contains the " rational whole " and 
many other " wholes " and parts, as a body contains organs, or a sentence 
words. Whatever is, is a necessary and organic part of this highest whole, 
which has the familiar omnivorousness of the Royceian absolute. It differs 
from the latter in garb and garniture, wearing plumes borrowed from the 
esthetic and anti-intellectualistic vitalism of Bergson and the utilitarian 
epistemology of the humanists. In it, philosophies are complementary 
and organic. One is nothing without its enemy, the later without the 
earlier. Knowledge is constitutive; hence a revealing science of "fixed 
terms " is impossible. Science, in fact, fails because it regards the 



